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GUIDO RENI 



AND THE SO-CALLED 



PORTRAIT OF BEATRICE CENCI. 




EAV works of art are as well known as the portrait of Beatrice Cenci by Guido Reni in the 
Barberini Gallery at Rome, where, if my memory does not deceive me, it hangs on the 
same panel with Raphael's Fornarina. Whether the traveller be drawn to Rome by 
the artistic treasures hidden in the city of the Popes, whether he be prevailed upon to 
undertake the journey by the desire to wander and dream among the grand ruins of the 
ancient mistress of the world, or whether he go there simply in obedience to the insinu- 
ations of vanity and because his neighbor went before him, — and this is true of the greater 
number, — it is certain that he will carry away with him a souvenir of that childlike head, 
in its turban of white cloth, which every guide and every Roman cicerone points out to him. He is told that 
Beatrice's father was a base villain ; that the young girl and her step-mother, for the purpose of escaping the infa- 
mous demands made by the father, hired an assassin who despatched him while he was asleep, and that the 
two women, condemned to death, suffered the extreme penalty of the law. It is added, that, on the day before 
the execution, Guido Reni obtained permission to enter the prison in which Beatrice was confined, and that, 
seating herself upon her bed, she allowed the painter to reproduce those features which his brush has transmitted 
to posterity. 

An Italian savant, M. Bertolotti, has undertaken to examine the facts in the case, and has given his conclusions 
to the world in a volume published in Florence. M. Bertolotti belongs to that race of indefatigable ferreters 
endowed with a scent quite peculiar to themselves, which enables them to put their hands upon whatever there 
may be of interest in mountain-high heaps of musty and yellow papers. He directed his investigations upon two 
points, the first being the authenticity of the portrait itself, the second the sombre history of the Cenci family, 
and the odious imputation resting upon its head. As the question involved is one in which the whole artistic 
world is interested, the patrons of the Revue will not, perhaps, grudge the few pages into which I have crowded 
the briefest possible statement of the results arrived at. 

M. Bertolotti denies absolutely that the portrait in the Barberini Gallery represents the victim of the i ith of 
September, 1599. He informs us that Guido never painted in Rome before the date of the death of Beatrice, the 
first payment made to the artist which is recorded in the registers of the Papal treasury being of the year 1606. 
Furthermore, we possess two detailed inventories of the Gallery, one drawn up in 1604, the other in 1623 ; but 
neither the one nor the other makes mention of the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, or indeed of any work whatsoever 
by the Bolognese painter. It is not likely that the portrait of the heroine of the bloody drama which had aroused 
the passions of the court and of the city should have been omitted. But if this canvas does not represent Beatrice 
Cenci, whom, then, does it represent ? M. Bertolotti, who seems to be less trustworthy in matters of art criticism 
than in the field of archaeological research, does not hesitate to affirm that the picture before us is a Madonna, 
painted by Paul Veronese. 

This is a bold assertion, and an English journal in remarking upon it declares, with apparently better reason, 
that this portrait is indeed the work of Guido Reni, and that the same head occurs in the frescoes of the church 
of St. Gregory near the Coliseum, and in two pictures in the Orsini and the Rospigliosi palaces ; but that in all 
likelihood it is simply the head of one of the artist's favorite models. However this may be, it nevertheless remains 
certain that this graceful and touching figure, whose features express neither the anguish of a child about to die, 
nor the weakness and prostration inseparable from long confinement, during which the accused had been sub- 
mitted to torture, — it remains certain, I say, that this figure has no right whatever to be described in the catalogue 
by the name of the celebrated parricide. 

M. Bertolotti also shows himself incredulous, as regards the defence which the counsel of Beatrice urged in her 
behalf before the judges, and which poets and novel-writers have perpetuated. The memory of Francesco Cenci, 
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indeed, does not come out of this posthumous trial in any way purified. It would be difficult to imagine a set of 
scoundrels more detestable than were he, his brothers, and his sons ; and if his sti-ong-box, inflated by prodigious 
robberies, had not done good service in buying with hard cash the treasures of Papal clemency, to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand crowns, paid at different times, it is likely that he would have ended by the hands 
of the executioner. Yet, even though he sinned against all the commandments of the decalogue, there is nothing 
to prove that his daughter was the object of his criminal solicitations. M. Bertolotti made a careful examination 
of the archives of several notaries in the Eternal City, and had the good fortune to find the testament of Beatrice 
followed by two codicils, which it would be improper to reproduce here. They are of a nature to warrant him in 
considering it established as a fact, that the young girl had given birth to an illegitimate child, and that, having 
been placed in confinement by her father, who desired to make the repetition of such scandals impossible, she 
conspired against his life to regain her liberty. Those among the Roman copyists who work exclusively for the 
export trade to England and to the United States will take good care not to divulge M. Bertolotti's discoveries ; 
but after these revelations, it would be a crime against beauty to allow the opprobrium of such a name to rest 
upon this charming head. 

E. Castelot. (In Revue Arttstique.) 



VENETIAN ENAMEL. 




O my knowledge nothing reliable has thus far been ascertained regarding the so-called 
Venetian enamelled vessels, which, by reason of their decorative system, occupy an abso- 
lutely isolated position among enamels. It is even doubtful whether the traditional desig- 
nation "Venetian," assigned to them, is founded upon fact. At the Paris Exposition 
(1878) I found in a somewhat obscure corner of the Chinese department, which was quite 
thrown into the shade by the neighborhood of Japan, and was therefore comparatively but 
little visited, a group of five enamelled temple utensils, one large and two smaller ves- 
sels and a pair of candlesticks, quite out of the ordinary run. Uncouth in form, they were 
decorated with godroons, which were covered with blue and green enamel, studded with an immense number of small 
golden stars. The resemblance to Venetian enamels at once struck several specialists whose attention I called to 
these pieces ; with the exception of the white enamel ground, we saw combined in these vessels all the character- 
istics of the enamel in question. We were told that the vessels were two hundred and fifty years old, but I could 
find no mark of any kind. It is natural enough to conjecture that a Venetian traveller carried some of these 
pieces home with him ; at all events this supposition has more semblance of likelihood than the other, which would 
make it necessary to assume that a European system of decoration was imitated in China, and was even employed 
on temple utensils. It is possible, however, that these pieces are not Chinese at all, but were produced in some 
of the neighboring territories, which are still but little known ; for it is certainly strange that none of the museums 
which I have seen possess anything like them. Some one may, perhaps, know of other pieces of the kind described, 
or be able to point out descriptions in books of travel, etc. [The Boston Museum of Fine Arts owns several small 
pieces of "Venetian" enamel, with the usual white ground. — Ed.] 

Bruno Bucher. (In Kunst-Chronik, Vol. XIV. col. 213.) 




